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Group morale, which is in essence faith in the idea that what the
group represents is right and must be preserved, is a vital element in
group survival.1 Under, severe stress a demoralized group is inclined to
fall apart, and the individual members then behave in terms of personal
interests rather than group survival. The importance of group morale was
clearly demonstrated by the military and political disintegration of France
in 1940 and the persistence of Britain as a nation and a people through
the blitz and the threat of invasion that followed the fall of France. The
French people, as prewar political turmoil indicates, had little faith either
in their government or its military arm; they gave up at the first sign
of defeat. The British, on the other hand, who for historical reasons had
a stubborn and unshakeable faith in the ability of their government to
muddle through and most particularly in the undefeatability of their
Navy, would not give up when all others, friend and foe alike, were
convinced that Britain was done for. Faith alone cannot move mountains,
win wars, survive famines, etc.; but a high level of group morale makes
for group persistence and the fullest possible use of techniques and other
social resources in times of adversity. Those who do not believe that
they can survive will not try to survive, and those who do not try to
survive will not for long continue to do so.

The persistence through time of any minority group, political, religious,
or otherwise, invariably has an ideological basis. Frequently, as has been
the case with the Negroes in America, the ideology of the dominant
majority group precludes assimilation of the minority-group members
into the larger society. Even more often, perhaps, it is the ideology of
the minority group itself that prevents their being absorbed. The con-
viction that they are a special kind of people and that the maintenance
of their distincriveness is an historical imperative has, for example, pre-
served the Jewish minorities of central Europe through five and more
centuries of merciless persecution. Ideological faith in the reality of the
Polish nation has made for the continuation through wars, dismember-
ments, and invasions of the century-old struggle of the Poles to maintain
a national identity. Belief in themselves as supermen destined to rule the
world permitted the Germans to survive one decisive military defeat and
set out a second time to conquer the world.

Even as they aid in the survival of groups and their social arrangements,
ideologies assist in the preservation of specific institutions, irrespective of
changes that occur in the social organization as a whole. Over many cen-
turies, while political, economic, and other organizational structures have
been changing radically, the Roman Catholic clergy have never entirely
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